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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. DAVID. 


Tus Cathedral, we hardly need say, derives its name 
from the tutelary saint of Wales and Welshmen ; but 
that is the least part of its connexion with the holy 
man, as we shall see by a brief notice of his life. He 
was the son of a Prince of Cardigan (whose name we 
need not transcribe, considering that it requires some 
seven words—and those Welsh ones—to do so), and 
was born about the middle of the fifth century. After 
a long period of study, first of general knowledge and 
literature, and secondly of divinity, he settled in a se- 
cluded place called the Valley of Roses, established a 
religious house, and brought around him a considerable 
number of scholars. The discipline he caused to be 
observed was unusually strict and severe. All were 
bound to labour with their own hands for the common 
welfare, all gifts or possessions offered by unjust men 
were to be refused, and a hatred of wealth was to be 
cherished. ‘They never conversed together by talk- 
ing but when necessity required, but each performed 
the labour enjoined him, joining thereto prayer or holy 
meditations on divine things; and having finished 
their country work, they returned to their monastery, 
where they spent the remainder of the day till the 
evening in reading or writing. In the evening, at the 
sounding of a bell, they all left their work, and imme- 
diately repaired to the church, where they remained 
till the stars appeared, and then went altogether to 
their refection, eating sparingly and not to satiety. 
Their food was bread with roots or herbs seasoned with 
salt, and their thirst they quenched with a mixture of 
water and milk. Supper being ended, they continued 
about three hours in watching, prayers, and genuflec- 
tions. As long as they were in the church it was not 
permitted to any to slumber, or sneeze, &c. After this 
they went to rest, and at cock-crowing they rose, and 
continued at prayer till day appeared, All their in- 
ward sensations and thoughts they discovered to their 
superior, and from him they demanded permission in 
all things. . . . . Their clothing was skins of beasts.” 
(‘Acta Sanctorum Martyrum.’) Rapidly did the place, 
and still more so its founder, rise into repute. Whén 
the Pelagian heresy, as it was called, re-appeared in 
Wales, a Synod was called, about 519, to endeavour to 
check its progress. Moved by repeated entreaties, 
David at last consented to repair thither and personally 
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engage in the undertaking ; and, says Giraldus, ‘When 
all the fathers assembled enjoined St. David to preach, 
he commanded a child which attended him, and had 
lately been restored to life by him, to spread a napkin 
under his feet; and, standing upon it, he began to ex- 
pound the Gospel and the law to the auditory. All 
the while that his oration continued, a snow-white dove, 
descending from heaven, sat upon his shoulders ; and, 
moreover, the earth on which he stood raised itself 
under him till it became a hill, from whence his voice, 
like a trumpet, was clearly heard and understood by 
all, both near and far off.” If any doubt the truth of 
these somewhat marvellous statements, let them go to 
the spot, and there to this day they will assured)v find 
a little hill, and a church (Llanddewi-Brefi) built upon 
it in commemoration of the event above mentioned. 
To return, however, to St. David: it appears the As- 
sembly were so delighted with his eloquence and zeal 
in opposing the obnoxious doctrines, that they unani- 
mously called upon him to accept the archbishopric of 
Caerleon, one of the three archiepiscopal seats (York 
and London being the others) into which England 
was then divided. David accepted the honours and 
duties, but on the condition of removing the see to Me- 
nevia, the establishment he had founded in the Valley 
of Roses. The period of these interesting events was 
the reign of that most interesting of sovereigns—King 
Arthur. Five and twenty archbishops in. succession 
filled the archiepiscopal seat, and then the last of the 
number withdrew with all his clergy to Britanny. and 
after the lapse of some time the see became subject to 
Canterbury. Such was the origin and history of the 
present bishopric of St. David's. 

The Cathedral stands near the sea-shore, amidst the 
wreck of various religious edifices, and in a city which 
itself is but a wreck of what it was, when pilgrims 
thronged from all parts of Britain to pay their respects 
to St. David's shrine, which is still preserved in the 
Cathedral, and exbibits four recesses for the receipt of 
offerings. Pope Calixtus ordained that two pilgrim- 
ages to this place should be reckoned equivalent to 
one to Rome. Among the monarchs who are known 
to have come hither may be mentioned the Conqueror, 
Henry IT., and Edward 1, and Eleanor. Giraldus re- 
lates a pleasant anecdote in connexion with the visit of 
the second Henry. Across the river Alan, which runs 
through the Cathedral precincts, there was in very an- 
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cient times a beautiful marble bridge, consisting of a 
single slab, measuring ten feet in length, by six in 
breadth and one in depth. “Henry II., on his return 
from Ireland, is said to have passed over this stone be- 
fore he entered the church. Proceeding towards the 
shrine of St. David, habited like a pilgrim, and leaning 
on a staff, he met at the White Gate a procession of the 
canons, coming forth to receive him with due honour 
and reverence. As the procession moved along, a Welsh 
woman threw herself at the king’s feet, and made a 
complaint against the bishop of the place, which was 
explained to the king by an interpreter; the woman, 
immediate attention not being paid to her petition, with 
violent gesticulations, and a loud and impertinent voice, 
exclaimed repeatedly, “Vindicate us this day, Lech- 
lavan ! Revenge us and the nation in this man!” allud- 
ing toa vulgar fiction and proverb of Merlin, that a 
king of England and conqueror of Ireland should be 
wounded in that country by a man with a red hand, and 
die upon Lechlavan on his return through Menevia. 
The king, who had heard the prophecy, approachin 
the stone, stopped for a short time at the foot of it, and, 
looking earnestly at it, boldly ey over; then turn- 
ing round and ooking towards the stone, thus indig- 
nantly inveighed against the prophet: ‘Who will 
hereafter give credit to the lying Merlin?’ One of the 
bystanders then called out in a Joud voice, ‘Thou art 
not that king by whom Ireland is to be conquered, or 
uf whom Merlin prophesied !’” 

The Cathedral, which was erected by Peter, the forty- 
ninth bishop, is partly in the Norman, partly in the 
pointed style, three hundred and seven feet long, with 
a lofty square tower at the west end, and a lofty choir. 
The bishop's throne is of exquisite workmanship, and 
the rood-loft-screen and roof are greatly admired. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, from whose writings we have 
borrowed the preceding anecdotes, lies buried here, 
obtaining in death that position among the bishops of 
the see which he failed to obtain iu his lifetime ; but to 
which his virtues and the twice recorded suffrages of 
the Chapter of St. David's so well entitled him. 





THE SHERRY DISTRICT OF SPAIN. 


Suerry isso mach the most important of the wines 
made in Spain, that the wine-trade of that country has 
relation almost wholly to this variety. We will avail 
ourselves of the description of Mr. Busby and other 
travellers, to give a short notice of the chief charac- 
teristics which mark this notable branch of Spanish 
industry and commerce—one of the very few that main- 
tain their importance in that ill-regulated country. 

The name of Sherry is derived from Xeres, a town 
in the centre of the wine-district. This is a small 
town near Gibraltar, but deemed one of the richest in 
Spain in relation to its population, owing to the vast 
trade there carried on in wine. A few years ago, when 
Mr. Busby wrote, there was a Scotch firm at Xeres who 
dealt largely in wine, and whose cellars at that place 
were enormous, the extreme length of the Jargest being 
more than three hundred feet, and the breadth two hun- 
dred. Their ordinary stock kept on hand was stated 
at four thousand butts, kept in casks of various sizes, 
nating from one to as me's “tems nyse other 

rms possess ra of wine-ce nearly or quite as 
large; and indeed the cellars constitute the principal 
buildings in Xeres. 

One of the sherry vineyards visited by Mr. Busby 
contained about forty acres, ucing from sixty to 
seventy butts of wine annually. ‘The soil was of the 
description called in Spain albariza, consisting main 
of carbonate of lime, and which was said by the culti- 
vators to be the best kind for the sherry grape. The 
distance of the plants apart was about five fect each 
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way. Some of the vines were very old, and appeared 
to be in bad condition. Others, which were only six 
years old, were very vigorous; and as the grapes had 
not been gathered from a part of them, the branches 
were found to average eight or nine on cach; the 
whole fruit of each plant averaging fourteen or sixteen 
pounds. In forming the young vines, as well as in 
pruning them afterwards, attention is generally directed 
to have the branches in such a direction that they wil] 
balance each other upon tlie stock, the latter being 
from twelve to eighteen inches from the ground before 
they spring out. 
he mode of culture involves the following points: 
—Immediately that the grapes are plucked from one 
vintage, a sma]! pit is dug around each separate plant, 
to enable the rain to penetrate to the roots. In Ja- 
nuary the whole plant is pruned ; and the pits are then 
closed, in order that the moisture which has been re- 
ceived may be retained. The soil is soon afterwards 
loosened and freed from grass and weeds, which is ge- 
nerally effected by the middle of March. The soil js 
carefully smoothed twice, with an interval of three 
weeks; the vicious sprouts are cut off at the roots of 
the plants; the soil is pulverized very finely; and 
stakes are driven in to support the coming crop. In 
the meantime there are numberless minor points re- 
uiring the attention of the husbandman, especially 
the search for insects ; s0 that the demand on his care 
and labour are unceasing, But, on the other hand, 
the vintage is Jess uncertain than in some other coun- 
tries; so that although the cultivator works hard, he 
feels pretty sure of an adequate return for his exertions. 

The grapes are allowed to hang till perfectly ripe, 
which generally oceurs rather before the middle of Sep- 
tember. After the pluckiug, those growers who are 
most attentive to their wines, place their grapes in 
baskets, and expose them to the sun for forty-eight 
hours, turning and sorting them all the while. When 
the wine is to be made, the grapes are carried to the 
pressing-room. The presses cheap Rew g in Spain 
are simply large wooden troughs, about eight feet 
square by twelve or fourteen inches deep; and each 
will contain, at one time, as many grapes as will yield 
a butt of wine. A coarse wooden screw stands in the 
centre of the trough, and is worked bya lever. A 
large quantity of grapes being heaped up in one part 
of the trough, the labourers commence by strewing 
upon them as much Er tes gypsum as a man can 
take up with both hands. Some of the grapes are then 
spread over the bottom of the remainder of the trough, 
upon which the men jump with great violence, having 
heavy wooden shoes on their feet. After the greater 
part of the grapes are pretty well broken, they are piled 
uP round the screw; and a flat band, made of a kind 
of grass, is wound round the pile, commencing at the 
bottom: the broken grapes being heaped and pressed 
in as the band is wrap higher and higher, till they 
are all compressed into it. The men then commence 
working the screw, and the must or juice flows in great 
abundance. The bottom of each trough is elevated 
two or three feet above the floor of the cellar, with two 
or three spouts so arranged as to allow the must to 
fall into vessels beneath. The must is poured into 
butts ; and the skins and husks, after having had water 
added to them, are again pressed, to yield an inferior 
quality of must. 

The subsequent processes of fermentation, &c. are 
pretty nearly analogous to those observable in other 
wine-countries; but there is a difference between 
the kinds of sherry, which depends in a peculiar de- 
gree on the subsequent management of the fermented 
must. The difference between light sherry and brown 
sherry is stated by Mr. Inglis to be brought about in the 
fo'lowing way :—If a butt of brown sherry be wanted, 
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a butt of light sherry is boiled down to one-fifth part 
of its bulk, till it acquire a deep brown colour; and 
one-half of this quantity is added to a butt of the best 
pale sherry, of course removing from this latter as 
much as will make room for the boiled wine. The 
wine here called ‘light’ sherry is not an inferior quality ; 
it is the produce of the Xeres grape, planted upon a 
lighter soil near the mouth of the Guadelquiver, and 
produces a wine of rather lighter tint than that of other 
parts of the same district. This addition of the con- 
densed light sherry to the brown sherry does not render 
the latter more expensive ; because the former is pro- 
duced from a more abundant and cheaper grape than 
the latter. By adding more or Jess of this boiled wine 
to other sherries, any desired tint may be given to them ; 
and all the gradations of colour, which are by many 
supposed to have connexion with particular growths 
or vintages of sherry, depend mostly if not entirely on 
the quantity of boiled wine, mixed with the unboiled. 

The casks in which the wine is stored in the cellars 
at Xeres are arranged in regular. rows, in some parts 
of the cellar to the height of four ticrs. They are 
called soleras, and always remain in the cellars ; they 
contain wine of all ages, from one year to half a cen- 
tury. The wine-merchants of Xeres never exhaust 
their stock of finest.and oldest wine. According to 
the price at which wine expedited to the market is in- 
tended to be sold, it contains a larger or smaller pro- 
pecfon of old wine ;, but it is only in wines of a very 

igh price, that even a smal] portion of their finest wines 
is mixed, What is withdrawn from the oldest and 
finest casks is made up from the casks which approach 
them nearest in age and quality, and these are again 
replenished from the next in quality tothem, Thusa 
cask of wine, said to be fifty years old, may contain a 
portion of the vintages of thirty or forty seasons. The 
poo wine-merchants of Xexes do not ship wine for 

ngland (the best, or nearly the best of their custom- 
ers), till it has attained the age of two years; that is, 
till the bulk of the wine has attained that age ; but the 
differences in quality and price are made up chiefly by 
the greater or less quantity of the choice wine mixed 
with it. The higher qualities of sherry are those of 
which the bulk is four or five years old, and which is 
also mixed with some of the choice reserve. Thus, 
every kind of sherry which reaches this country isa 
mixture of many different vintages: it may have been, 
erhaps, “seven years in bottle;” but before being 

itled, and before leaving Spain, it was compounded 
from different sources. 

The lowest-priced sherries are often brought from 
Malaga, which produces a wine, not, in fact, sherry at 
all; but they are sent to Xeres, and there “ doctored” 
so as to pass for the wine of that district. All such 
wines have brandy added to them, to increase the 
strength. There is even a stil] further system of com- 
pounding different liquors together to make up the 
saleable sherry; for there is a very dry kind of sherry, 
called montillado, or amontillado, which has a very light 
colour, and which is used to reduce the colour of sher- 
ries when too high; in the same manner as boiled 
wine is used to heighten the colour when too pale. 
The montillado is made sometimes accidentally and 
at other times designedly : if it be intended to produce 
montillado, the fruit is plucked a fortnight sooner than 
for sherry ; but so uncertain are the results of a vintage, 
that if a hundred butts of wine be procured from a 
Xeres vineyard, and treated in precisely the same way, 
several of them will, in all probability, turn out to be 
Montillado, without the grower or the merchant being 
able to assign any reason for it. , 

Mr. Inglis says that—* Sherrics, when adulterated, 
are not usually adulterated by the London wine-mer- 
chant, with the exception of those extremely inferior 
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wines, which, from their excessive low price, no one 
can expect to be genuine wines, and which are proba- 
bly mixed with Cape. But the class of wines which 
pass under the denomination of “ low-priced sherries” 
are not adulterated at London, but at Xeres, by the 
grower, not by the exporter. These wines are mixed 
with the wines of Moguer, and with a larger propor- 
tion of brandy; and the exporter, in purchasing them 
from the grower, is quite well aware of their quality ; 
but, being ordered to send a large cargo of low-priced 
wines, he is forced to purchase and export these. It 
may be laid down as a fact, that genuine sherry, one 
year old, cannot be imported under thirty shillings per 
dozen ; and if to this be added the profit of the mer- 
chant and the accumulation of interest upon capital 
in older wine, it is obvious that genuine sherry, four 
years old, cannot be purchased in England under forty- 
five shillings.” The same writer observes, while re- 
ferring to. the artificial manner in which colour is 
imparted to the darker sherries, and to the doubtful 
quality of most of that which reaches England ;— 
* Before visiting Xeres, we cannot have any idea of the 
variety in flavour, and the various gradations of excel- 
lence in sherry ; and, after tasting the primest samples 
of each kind, from the palest straw up to the dee 
brown, it is impossible to say which. is the finest. 
need scarcely repeat again, that it is entirely by the 
aroma and by the taste—unot at all by the colour, that 
sherries are to be judged. The wide differences in 
colour depend entirely upen the proportion of boiled 
wine; while those slighter shades, perceptible among 
the pe and light golden wines, are owing to some 
small difference in the ripeness of the fruit.” 

Around the town of Malaga is a district which con- 
tains many vineyards, soine for the preparation of wine, 
but the majority fer the preparation of the well-known 
raisins, or dried fruit. The Malaga wine is chiefly a 
dry wine, something similar to sherry, but much in- 
ferior in flavour, and sold chiefly to the Americans, 
Tt isa sweet-tasted wine, and having no great alcoholic 
strength it has been used in America more extensively 
since the use of ardent spirits has lessened. The vine- 
growers in the neighbourhood of the town do not, like 
those of Xeres, hold their wine twelve months before 
selling it to the merchants. They have earthen vats of 
the shape of an oven, and sometimes large enough to 
contain two or three butts. Into these vats the must 
flows as the grapes are pressed; and as they become 
filled, the wine, in order to make room for more, is 
conveyed from them, more or less fermented according 
to cireumstances, to the stores of the merchant. Their 
means of conveyance are mules and asses; the wine 
being carried in sheep-skins, which, from being con- 
stantly used, do not impart any unpleasant taste to the 
wine. Mr. Busby states that “A great portion of 
the wines exported to England under the name of 
sherry are the growth of Malaga, and are brought 
round and teeaebepcy at Cadiz. Most of the sherries 
sold by retail in England, under forty shillings per 
dozen, are either of this kind, or of the commonest 
qualities of the San Lucas and Port St. Mary's vine- 
yards.” 





Luther's Convent.—We break fasted this morning at Erfurt, and 
made ‘duteous pilgrimage to the Augustine Convent, which 
Lather inhabited as a monk. In the church he said his 
first mass: and it remains in the same state, with a- rude old 
pulpit in which Lather and carved wooden galleries. 
His cell is rved as when he lived iu it. Itis like conven- 
tual cells all over the world, a small square high chamber. Here 
is the Bible that he first found in the library of the convent; and 
studying with his powerful mind, tye fe perceive the errors of 
the church to which he belonged. convent is now used as 


an orphan-house.— Mrs, Shelley's Rambles. xs 
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[Portrait of Raphael, with the Marriage of Joseph and Mary.) 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXI. 


RapHaet Sanzio pv’Ursino: b. 1483; d. 1520. 


We have mentioned two among the great men who 
influenced the progress of art in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century—Lionardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo. The third and greatest name was that of 
RapHARL. 

In speaking of this wonderful man we shall be more 
diffuse and enter more into detail than usual. How 
can we treat in a small compass of him whose fame has 
filled the universe? In the history of Italian art he 
stands alone, like Shakspere in the history of our 
literature, and he takes the same kind of rank, a supe- 
arty Lys merely of degree, but of quality. Every- 
body heard of Rapuakt, every one has attached 
some associations of excellence and beauty, more or 





less defined, to that familiar name: but it isn 

to have studied profoundly the history of art and to have 
an intimate acquaintance with the productions of con- 
temporary and succeeding artists, to form any just idea 
of the wide and lasting influence exercised by this har- 
monious and powerful genius. His works have been 
an inexhaustible storehouse of ideas to painters and to 
poets, Everywhere in art we find his traces. Every- 
where we recognise his forms and lines, borrowed or 
stolen, reproduced, varied, imitated, never improved. 
Some critic once said, “ Show me any sentiment or feel- 
ing in any poet, ancient or modern, and I will show you 
the same thing either as well or better expr in 
Shakspere ;” in the same manner one might say, “ Show 
me in any painter; ancient or modern, any espect 
beauty of form, expression, or sentiment, and In some 
picture, drawing, or print after Raphael, I will show 
you the same thing as well or better done, and that 
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accomplished which others have only sought or at- 
tempted.” To complete our idea of this rare union of 
greatness and versatility as an artist with all that could 
grace and dignify the man, we must add such personal 
qualities as very seldom meet in the same individual— 
a bright, generous, genial, gentle spirit ; the most at- 
tractive manners, the most winning modesty— 


“His heavenly face the mirror of his mind ; 
His mind a temple for all lovely things 
To flock to, and inhabit ;”— 


and we shall have a picture in our fancy more resem- 
bling that of an antique divinity, a young Apollo, than 
areal human being. There was a vulgar idea at one 
time prevalent that Raphael was a man of vicious and 
dissipated habits, and even died a victim to his ex- 
cesses; this slander has been silenced for ever by in- 
disputable evidence to the contrary, and now we may 
refiect with pleasure that nothing rests on surer evi- 
dence than the admirable qualities of Raphael ; that no 
earthly renown was ever so unsillied by reproach, so 
justified by merit, so confirmed by concurrent opinion, 
80 established by time. The short life of Raphael was 


one of incessant and persevering study: he spent one- |’ 


half of it in acquiring that practieal knowledge, that 
mechanical dexterity of hand, which were necessary 
before he could embody in forms and colours the rich 
creations of his wonderful mind; and when he died at 
the age of thirty-seven, he left behind him 287 pictures 
and 576 drawings and studies. If we reflect for one 
moment we must be convinced that such a man could 
not have been idle and dissipated: for we must always 
take into consideration that an excelling painter must 
be not only a poet in mind, but a ready and perfect arti- 
ficer ; that nature may bestow the “genius and the 
faculty divine,” but-only time, practice, assiduous in- 
dustry, can give the exact and cunning hand. “An 
author,” as Richardson observes, “must ¢hink, but it is 
no matter what character he writes; he has no care 
about that, if what he writes be legible. A curious me- 
chanic’s hand must be exquisite ; but his thoughts ma 
be at Jiberty.” The painter must think and invent wit 
his fancy, and what his fancy invents his hand must 
acquire the power to execute, or vain is his power cf 
creative thought. It has been observed—though Ra- 
phael was unhappily an exception—that painters are 
generally long lived and healthy, and that, of all the 
professors of science and art, they are the least liable 
to alienation of mind or morbid effects of the brain. 
One reason may be, that through the union of the oppo- 
site faculties of the excursive fancy and mechanic skill, 
—head and hand balancing each other—a sort of har- 
mony in _ alternate or coefficient exercise is pre- 
served habitually, which reacts on the whole moral and 
physical being. As Raphael carried to the highest 
rfection the union of those faculties of head and 
d which constitute the complete artist, so this har- 
mony pervaded his whole being, and nothing deformed 
or discordant could enter there. In all the portraits 
which exist of him, from infancy to manhood, there is 
a divine sweetness and repose; the little cherub 
face of three years old is not more serene and angelic 
than the same features at thirty. The child whom 
father and mother, tutor and stepmother, caressed and 
idolized in his loving innocence, was the same being 
whom we see in the prime of manhood subduing and 
reigning over all hearts, so that, to borrow the words of 
a contemporary, “ not only all men, but the very brutes 
loved him :” the only very distinguished man of whom 
we read, who lived and died without an enemy or a 
detractor ! : 
Raphael Sanzio or Santi was born in the city of 
Urbino, on Good Friday in the year 1483. His father, 
Giovanni Santi, was a painter of no mean talent, who 
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held a respectable rank in his native city and was 
much esteemed by the Dukes Frederigo and Guido- 
baldo of Urbino, both of whom played a very important 
= in the history of Italy between 1474 and 1494. 

e name of Raphael’s mother was Magia, and the 
house in which he was born is still standing, and re- 
garded by the citizens of Urbino with just veneration. 
He was only eight years old when he Jost his mother, 
but his father’s second wife, Bernardina, well supplied 
her place, and loved him and tended him as if he had 
been her own son. His father was his first instructor, 
and very soon the young pupil was not only able to 
assist him in his works, but showed such extraordinary 
talent that Giovanni deemed it right to give him the 
advantage of better teaching than his own. Perugino 
was the most celebrated master of that time, aud Gio- 
vanni travelled to Perugia to make arrangements for 
placing Raphael under his care, but before these ar- 
rangements were completed this good father died, in 
August, 1494. His wishes were however carried into 
execution by his widow and by his wife's brother, Simone 
CiarJa, and Raphael was sent to study under Perugino, 
in 1495, being then twelve years old. 

He remained in this school ti]! he was nearly twenty, 
and was chiefly employed in assisting his master. A 
few pictures painted between his sixteenth and 
twentieth year have been authenticated. by careful 
research, and are very interesting from being essen- 
tially characteristic. ‘There is, of course, the manner 
of his master Perugino, but mingled with some of 
those qualities which were particularly his own, and 
which his after life developed into excellence; and 
nothing in these early pictures is so remarkable as the 
gradual improvement of his style and his young predi- 
lection for his favourite subject, the Madonna and Child. 
The most celebrated of all his pictures painted in the 
school of Perugino was one representing the Marriage 
of the Virgin Mary to Joseph ;—a subject which is very 
common in Italian art, and called ‘ Lo Sposalizio’ (‘ the 
Espousals’). This beautiful picture is preserved in 
the Gallery at Milan. There is a large and fine en- 
graving of it by Longhi, which can. be seen in re, | 
good print-shop. In the same year that he painte 
this picture (1504), Raphael visited Florence for the 
first time. He carried with him a letter of recom- 
mendation from Giovanna, Duchess of Sora and sister 
of the Duke of Urbino, to Soderini, who had succeeded 
the exiled Medici in the government of Florence. 
In this letter the duchess styles him “a discreet and 
amiable youth,” to whom she was attached for his 
father’s sake and for his own good qualities, and she 
requests that Soderigi will favour and aid him in his 
pursuits, Raphael did not remain long at Florence in 
this first visit, but he made the acquaintance of Fra 
Bartolomeo and Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, and saw some 
cartoons by Lionardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, 
which filled his mind with new and bold ideas both 
of form and composition. In the following year he 
was employed in executing several large pictures for 
various churches at Perugia. One of these, a large 
altar-piece, aes for the church of the Servite, is 
now at Blenheim ; it is full of beauty and dignity ; be- 
neath it was a little picture of St. John preaching in 
the Wilderness, which is in the possession of Lord 
Lansdowne. About the same time he painted for him- 
self a lovely little miniature called “the Dream of the 
Young Knight,” in which he represents a youth armed, 
who sees in a vision two female figures, one alluring 
him to pleasure, the other, with a book and sword, invit- 
ing him to study and to strive for excellence. This is 
now in England, in the possession of Lady Sykes. 

When he had finished these and other works he 
returned to Florence, and remained there till 1508, 





Some of the most exquisite of his works may be re- 
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ferred to this period of his life, that is, before he was 
five and twenty. 

Oac of these is the Madonna sitting under the Palm- 
tree, while Joseph presents flowers to the Infant Christ. 
This may be seen in the Bridgewater Gallery. A 
second is the Madonna in the possession of Earl 
Cowper, and now at Panshanger. Another is the 
famons Madonna in the Florentine Gallery, called the 
‘Madonna del Cardellino’ (the Virgin of the Gold- 
finch) because the little St. John is presenting a gold- 
finch, to the Infant Christ. Another, as famous, now in 
the Louvre, called ‘La Belle Jardiniére,’ because the 
Madonna is seated in a garden amid flowers, with 
Christ standing at her knee. The St. Catherine in 
our National Gallery was also painted about the same 
8 pn and the little picture of St. George and the 

Jragon, which Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, sent as a 
emg to Henry VII., and which is now at St. Peters- 

urg. In this picture St. George is armed with a lance, 
and has the Garier round his knee, with the inscription 
“ Honi soitqui mal y pense.” There is another little St. 
George in the Louvre, in which the saint is about. to 
slay the dragon with a sword. And there are besides 
two or three large altar-pieces and some beautiful por- 
traits, in al] about thirty pictures painted during the 
three years he spent at Florence. 





SAUSSURE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


In a former Number (747) we gave a few details 
respecting ihe residence of M. Agassiz among the 
Alpine glaciers. Since then Professor Forbes has 
published a very full account of his researches in the 
same region, further illustrating the curious mode of 
life, and the “ hair-breadth ’scapes” to which such 
explorers are ye res When we find a mere tourist, 
from motives of curiosity, plunging himself into all 
sorts of dangers which he might easily avoid, we 
may marvel without admiring; but when a man of 
science leaves his books and his lecture-room, and 
wanders away with the express purpose of solving 
some important scientific question, and does the same 
thing year after year, we can hardly fail to recognise 
one of the best motives which can influence a traveller, 
and to admire the spirit which conducts him through 
his self-imposed task. The Alpine glaciers have wit- 
nessed many such enterprises within the last few years. 
Agassiz, Forbes, Hugi, and other men of science have 
visited these spots with the purpose of detecting the 
causes which regulate the phenomena of glaciers. 

Saussure was one of the first to display this ardour 
in the pursuit of science. Indeed, later travellers on 
the Alps have only carried out+the bold method of 
exploration which he adopted ; a id we must, to appre- 
ciate what he did, bear in mind the knowledge pos- 
sessed at that time respecting glaciers. 

It is perhaps by this time pretty generally known, 
that a glacier is a vast mass of ice occupying a valley 
between two mountains, or inclining against the slope 
of a mountain, and is of vast thickness ; but all beyond 
this has been matter for laborious investigation. Does 
the glacicr seem like solid ice, as if a lake had been 
frozen; or does it more resemble frozen snow? Does 
it slide downwards; and, if so, is this movement con- 
tinuous or periodical? Does it increase or diminish 
in size year by year? What are the causes of a veined 
structure observable in the ice ; of fissures observing a 
certain general direction; of a convexity in the middle 
of the mass; of long rows of blocks of stone and rock 
observable on the surface; of isolated blocks perched 
up in pyramids of ice?—these are some of the ques- 
tions which are now undergoing examination, and 
which Saussure was the first to investigate by the bold 
plan of going to live for many. days on the ice itself. 
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Mr. Forbes speaks in the highest terms of the quali- 
fications which Saussure brought to bear on this task. 
lle says:—“ The writings of De Saussure have been 
the subject of perpetual reference—not only at home, 
but among the very scenes which he has described, 
and where it is easy to retrace the exactness of his 
assertions, and the faithful yet sober colouring of his 
descriptions. Himself a man of independence and 
station at Geneva, early imbued with a taste for explor- 
ing mountain scenery; well instructed in the then 
existing state of natural history and the allied branches 
of physics—he was-exactly in the proper position for 
advancing a knowledge of his own country, and of 
those natural laws which may best be studied amongst 
its mountains. His journeys were not ‘tours de force, 
miracles of rapidity and-boldness, from which, if any- 
thimg were gained, it must bave been by a sort of 
intuition. On the contrary, even his more adven- 
turous expeditions were commenced with a calm fore- 
sight, peculiar to himself, of the ends to be gained, 
and the best methods. of attaining them. He did not 
eourt dangers ; he did not affect to despise even incous 
veniences. , His fortune permitted him to travel and 
observe in a manner which is as rare at the present 
day as formerly. He was frequently accompanied. by 
ten or twelve men, and four or six mules carrying 
baggage, provisions, instrumenis, beds, and a tent; and 
perhaps to this precaution may be partly attributed the 
long period of life through which, he was able to extend 
his laborious. researches, trying to most, constitutions, 
and from which he states that even he did not fail,to 
suffer at Jast.” 

As early as 1760, Saussure announced publicly.to 
the guides living at Chamouni, near Mont Blanc, that 
he would give a considerable sum to any one who 
would find a practicable route to the summit of that 
mountain. Two attempts were made at the time, but 
both failed. Fifteen years afterwards, four guides 
made the attempt together, but gave it up in despair 
after making great exertions. In 1783 three oiher 
guides tried, but were conqucred ; as was M, Bourrit 
and some guides who next made the attempt. 

At length, in 1786, Saussure resolved to make the 
attempt himself. As it was necessary to arrange for 
sleeping one night high up on the. mountain, .wo 
men were despatched previously, to build a temporary 
hut of dry stones. A party, consisting of seventeen 
persons, sct out, and ascended gradually, now passing 
along the edge of a ravine, now crossing a glacier, now 
meeting with a rugged stony ridge. After five or six 
hours’ walking they reached their hut, which was four 
thousand feet above the inn from whence they set out. 
Saussure then adjusted his instruments, and made all 
possible observations on temperature, moisture, elec- 
trical state, &c., of the air. Their little hut measured 
eight feet by seven, and was four feet high, formed of 
stones piled. rudely one on another; a little aperture 
served them for an entrance, and an open umbrella 
served as a door to that entrance. Saussure Jay on his 
bed, and looked out upon the moonlight reflected from 
the snow and rocks; but svon fell into a sound sleep. 

At six o’clock the next morning they resumed their 
journey. They knew that they had yet to ascend four 
thousand feet on rocks, and two thousand ou snow, 
before they could reach the summit ; and they prepared 
themselves accordingly. The farther they went, the 
steeper the ascent became. On one ridge not only was 
this steepness very great, but the rock of which it was 
formed rolled inio fragments beneath their feet, 
“ Sometimes,” says Saussure, “ pieces came away in our 
hands when we laid hold of them; often, not knowin 
where to Jay hold, I was obliged to catch at the lego 
the guide next before me. The ascent in some places 
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head.” At length, after three hours’ continued ascent 
up this awful ridge, the steepness became so great, and 
the coating of snow so thick, that the party were com- 
pelled. much against their own inclination, to give up 
the exploit as hopeless. They had reached a height of 
eleven thousand feet, and consoled themselves with the 
reflection that, although they had not fully succeeded, 
they had yet attained a greater height than any previous 
explorers in any part of Europe. 

n the following year Jacques Balmat, one of the 
guides, found a way of reaching the summit of this 
celebrated mountain ; and in 1787 Saussure again pre- 
pared for the attempt. After a toilsome ascent to a 
great height, his party slept in a bed of snow, greatly 
distressed by the rarefied state of the air at that great 
altitude. ‘The following is a picture of one part of the 
subsequent ascent.—* The declivity became continually 
more sloping, and on our left bordered by a frightful 
precipice ; it was necessary to get over a pretty large 
opening, the passage of which was incommoded by a 
rock of ice, which forced us to the border of the de- 
clivity. The foremost guides had cut steps here and 
there on the hard snow as they went on ; but as they had 
left the spaces too long, it was necessary to take such 
long steps that we ran the risk of missing one’s footing, 
and sliding without remedy to the bottom. At last, 
towards the top, the thawed surface became thinner ; 
then it broke under our feet, and underneath it eight 
or nine inches of crumbled snow, which rested on a 
secotid crust of hard snow, into which we sank to the 
calves of our legs; after which we slid down the side 
of the precipice, to which we were only held by the 
upper crust of snow. If this crust, thus loaded with 
the greatest part of our weight, had broken, we should 
infallibly have slid to the bottom. I did not think of the 
danger ; my resolution was taken ; I was determined to 
go on as Jong as my strength would enable me, and I 
had no other thought than that of advancing with a 
firm step.” 

In passing along dangerous spots, Saussure adopted 
the following plan. He had a light but strong stick, 
eight or ten feet Jong; and this was held horizontally 
by two guides, one at each end, and one behind the 
other; so that it formed a kind of railing or barrier 
whenever they were traversing a precipice. Saussure 
walked between the two guides, and held by the middle 
of this stick. 

The last part of the ascent was the most painful of 
all. The rarity of the air at that elevation was so great 
a to take away almost every power of exertion. He 
was obliged to stop every sixteen or twenty steps 
to take breath; his legs failed him, his head became 
dizzy, and his temper seems to have been affected by 
his state of physical exhaustion. The remark he makes 
as to his first sensation when he reached the summit is 
characteristic of the motives which from the first had 
prompted him. He says, “The moment I had got to 
the highest point of the snow with which this summit 
is crowned, J trod upon it with a sort of vexation rather 
than with a sentiment of pleasure ; for my object was not 
solely the getting to the top; I wanted there to make 
observations and experiments which would render this 
undertaking valuable; and I was very much afraid I 
could make but a very small part of what I had pro- 
posed ; for I had already found, even on the platform 
where we slept, that all experiments requiring care 
caused fatigue in this rarefied air, because the breath 
must be held in making careful observations— a thing 
that can hardly be done where the difficulty of respira- 
tion is so great.” 

In these attempts, both unsuccessful and successful, 
to ascend Mont Blanc, Saussure had in view the col- 
lection of any and every detail which could illustrate 
the geology and natural history of the Alps; but in one 
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very remarkable enterprise he astonished every one by 
the bold energy with which he pursued his scientific 
object. He passed seventeen days on the pinnacle of 
a lofty mountain, or in a little temporary hut just below 
the pinnacle, making observations with various instru- 
ments, and instilling into his hardy guides a bold de- 
termination which even to them was new, This spot 
was called the Col de Géant; it is eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Saussure, his son, and se- 
veral guides and — toiled up to this spot in July, 
1788; there they built a cabin six feet square, accom- 
panied by two tents, which was just visible to the pea- 
santry in the plainsof Piedmont below. The utmost 
astonishment was felt by the peasants at such a seeming 
causeless exposure to cold and danger; and there were 
not wanting rumours that sorcery must be at work aloft 
in the mountain. Saussure pursued his object steadily, 
He made observations on the few plants and animals 
found in that region; he observed the nature and 
superposition of the rocks; the prevailing direction of 
the wind; the varying height of the barometer; the 
range of temperature, and the relation between it and 
the height of the station; the solar radiation, the tem- 
perature of the interior of masses of snow; the elec- 
tricity of the atmosphere ; the moisture of the air; the 
colour of the sky ; the magnetism of the earth,—and in 
short there was scarcely a department of science which 
he did not enrich with yaluable observations of some 
kind or other; and this, too, at a spot where personal 
discomforts surrounded him on all sides. His guides 
became thoroughly wearied and exhausted; and_ it 
required some address to keep them firm to his service. 





BILLINGSGATE MARKET, 


Ir the stranger visits Billingsgate in summer, many 
objects will engage his attention, but in a winter’s 
morning the market alone. How solitary are the 
streets! and yet London is never entirely buried in 
sleep. At the most untimely hours the avocations of 
some classes of its busy population call upon them to 
be astir. The pause seems deepest from two to three 
o'clock. Riot, Profligacy, Want, and Misery have re- 
tired, and Labour is scarcely risen. As we approach 
Billingsgate the profound silence of the night is now 
and then broken by the wheels of the fishmonger’s 
light-cart, who is proceeding to the same destination. 
The whole area of the market, brilliantly lighted with 
streaming flames of gas, comes into view. One might 
fancy that the place was arranged for a feast of rude 
plenty. The tables of the salesmen, which are ranged 
frown one side of the covered area to the other, afford 
ample. space for clustering throngs of buyers around 
each. Each range appears to form one table, but the 
portion assigned to each salesman is nine feet by six. 
Each salesman sits with his back to another, and be- 
tween them is a wooden board, so that they are_ap- 
parently enclosed in a recess ; but by this arrangement 
their pockets escape the pickpocket, which was not 
the case when they were not separated from the crowd, 
There are about sixty fish-salesmen in London, and 
probably fifty have stalls in this market, for which they 
ay a comparatively trifling rent. Proceeding to the 
ee Ret of the market, we perceive the masts of the 
fishing- boats rising out of the fog which casts its gloom 
upon the river. The boats lie considerably below the 
level of the market, and the descent is by several Jad- 
ders to a floating wharf, which rises and falls with the 
tide, and is therefore always on the saine level as the 
boats. About twenty are moored alongside each other. 
The oyster-boats are berthed by themselves. The buyer 
goes ou board the Jatter to make his purchase, as 
oysters are not sold in the ordinary market-place. 





The fishermen and porters are busily engaged in ar- 
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ranging their cargoes for quick delivery as soon as the 
market commences. Two or three minutes before five 
the salesmen take their seats in their enclosed recesses. 
At the lower end of the market, nearest the boats, 
porters stand with baskets of fish on their heads. Not 
one of them is allowed to have the advantage over his 
fellows by an unfair start, or to overstep a line marked 
out by the clerk of the market. The instant the clock 
strikes the race commences, and each porter rushes at 
his utmost speed to the respective salesman to whom 
his burthen is consigned. The Jargest cod are brought 
in baskets which contain four ; those somewhat smaller 
are brought in sixes ; and sinaller sizes in dozens, and 
in still larger numbers, but alwaysin baskets. All fish 
are sold by the tale except salmon, which is sold by 
weight, and oysters.and shell-fish by measure. The 
baskets are instantly emptied on the tables, and the 
porters hasten for a fresh supply. It is the fisherman's 
interest to bring his whole cargo into the market as 
soon as possible, for, if the quantity brought to market 
be large, prices will fall the more quickly, and, if they 
are high, buyers purchase less freely, and he may miss 
the sale. The following case has often been quoted :— 
In May, 1807, the first Brighton boat-load of mackerel 
sold at Billingsgate for forty guineas per hundred— 
seven shillings each, reckoning six score to a hundred ; 
while the next boat-load produced but thirteen guineas 
per hundred. Another reason for dispatch is that sup- 
plies conveyed inland often arrive after the opening of 
the market, and for some kinds of fish especially, a 
sudden fluctuation in price may be occasioned by a 
van from Hastings or Dover, or some other part of 
the coast. So the porters keep up an incessant run 
between the boats and the salesmen’s stalls until they 
have brought forth their whole stock. Some of the heaps 
of fish would enchant a Dutch painter. The soles, just 
taken from the well-boat, gasp in their last agony on 
the stall, and in the next moment are purchased and 
hurried off to the dealer’s cart. The rich turbot, with 
its blushing fins, which in a few hours will be the cause 
of a thousand amenities, is treated with no more cere- 
mony or respect than a maid ora plaice. It is chiefly 
the west-end fishmongers who buy up turbot, but in this 
market any person who chooses may buy just in the 
same way as the deajers themselves. All the sales 
are by Dutch auction, a mode which allows little time 
for either flourishing or disparaging phrases. The 
seller, according to this plan, puts up the commodity 


at his own price, choosing, one may be sure, a sum | 


sufficiently high to begin with, and if he does not 
sell he soon mentions a lower sum. The buyer also 
offers his price, and if a bargain be closed, it is usually 
by meeting each other, ¢. e. the buyer advancing and 
the seller coming down in price. Other purchasers 
surround the stall—perhaps they think they may do 
better elsewhere, and move off to some other salesman, 
and by making the round of the market the range of 
prices is soon tolerably well ascertained. The buyers 
are as good judges as the salesmen. Price alone en- 
grosses attention. This system ought to give those 
who witness its daily operation a good Jesson or two in 
political economy. Here, in the open market, com- 
etition places the buyer and seller on equal terms. 
No combination exists to obstruct these advantages. 
Such an artificial basis would speedily be demolished 
in the bustle and animation which characterise the 
proceedings. The buyers shift rapidly from one sales- 
man to another, demanding only one thing—price ; 
and this running about the market is striking to the 
eye, and interesting from its object, which is sure of 
being obtained. The money in the outstretched hand 
of one dealer, with a dozen other dealers around, 
quickly indicates to the salesman the price at which 
eales can be effected, and that it would be useless to 
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stickle for higher ones. If the buyers were to give 
too high a price one day, their sales would fall off, they 
would buy Jess the next, and prices would fall. Simple 
as is the mode of sale, it does not follow that judgment 
and skill, and a ready wit, are not needed. The sales- 
man who sesscs these qualities in the highest 
degree will clear his stalls much more rapidly, and at 
the same time more advantageously, than one who 
possesses a smaller share of these gifts. There is not 
| one of the markets of London which is so little exposed 
to the chances of collusion or any underhand conduct 
as that of Bi)lingsgate. The proceedings of the retail 
dealers in their respective localities, where they are 
removed from the influences of the open market, may 
have nothing whatever to do with the principle on 
which it is certain the wholesale part of the trade is 
regulated. In one district the retail dealer gives long 
credit, often incurs Josses, and he must therefore 
charge a high price. In another there may happen to 
be little competition, or, what is. usually the same 
thing, a small demand, and price will bere again be 
high, that is, comparing it with that which prevails at 
Billingsgate. The uncertainty of the price is probably 
one very powerful reason why fish 1s purchased so 
seldom by many housekeepers. They cannot tell the 
price beforeband, as for beef and mutton. But in 
these discussions we are forgetting our real object, 
which is to attempt to give the reader some idea ot the 
market. Does the visitor expect to witness scenes of 
coarseness and brutality? Nothing of the kind will 
meet his eyes. Why should they? When the market 
opens, the majority of the persons present are either 
the dealers themselves or their trustworthy servants. 
Soon after six there is a greater mixture of classes. 
The hawkers come to make their purchases, and 
Billingsgate has something of the appearance which it 
_had previously assumed in our imagination, but there 
is nothing to disgust either in language or behaviour, 
The manners of Billingsgate have improved, and yet 
the standard phrase for abuse either of the tongue or 
pen will probably never be altered, so that after- 
generations may forget that here once flourished that 
racy eloquence which was characterised by its warmth 
| of style, its rude force, and coarse but telling points. 
; Ned Ward in his ‘ London Spy,’ published at the close 
of the seventeenth century, describes the vulgar hu- 
_mours of Billingsgate, and it is only necessary to read 
| them to feel convinced how much the place is im- 
roved. Ward mentions a place called the Dark 

ouse (not a house for insane persons), the frequenters 
of which seem to have combined the peculiarities of 
Wapping and Billingsgate. The site on which it 
stood is now called Dark House Lane. One feature 
of Billingsgate has been destroyed by the introduction 
of steam-boats. Before they existed, passengers em- 
barked here for Gravesend and other places on the 
river, and there was a great mixture of. sailors with 
the dealers in fish, perhaps not much to the improve- 
ment of manners, The boats sailed only when the tide 
served, and the necessity of being ready at the most 
untimely hours rendered many taverns necessary for 
the accommodation of passengers. The opening of 
the market formerly at so early an hour as three 
o'clock was demoralizing and exhausting. Two hours 
are now gained, and the hours of rest are not un 
naturally broken in upon. The refreshment now 
chiefly taken by persons who attend the market is 
coffee instead of spirits, and this circumstance alone 
has had a most favourable infiuence. The wholesale 
market is over about nine o'clock, and the only dealers 
who remain after that hour are a few retailers who 
have stalls, who are called in the market “ bomarees,” 
a word whose etymology we do not profess to have 
discovered.— London. 
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